THE CZAR AS KING
ceeded in arousing the resentment of the Grand Duke
Constantine and Novosiltsoff. Serious friction soon
arose among the army as a consequence of the severe
discipline imposed by Constantine. Vielhorski, the
highly respected Minister for War, handed in his resig-
nation ; and many Polish officers even sought escape in
suicide rather than submit to the indignities offered diem.
Nevertheless, the Poles still entertained hopes of the
ultimate incorporation of Lithuania in the kingdom, and
their aspirations were at this time encouraged by the
extension of the military authority of Constantine over
five Lithuanian provinces.
But 1819 saw the inevitable reaction. In that year a
censorship of all Polish newspapers and periodicals was
begun; by May it had become more rigorous; and in
July it was extended to books. The Diet assembled in
the following September, and at its opening the Czar,
in a speech of vague import, referred ominously to the
"evil spirit which was moving over Europe." The
Diet rejected the measures proposed by Constantine, and
was dissolved. In his speech of dismissal the Czar told
them: " You have delayed in its progress the work of
restoring your country. That heavy responsibility will
rest upon you." For five years, from 1820 to 1825, there
was no Diet summoned, and during that period the evil
activities of Novosiltsoff continued and multiplied.
Then came a quarrel between the Minister of Educa-
tion, Stanislaw Potocki, and the Church. Potocki had
dosed forty-five monasteries, three abbeys, and eleven
seminaries, a measure that naturally aroused the bitter
hostility of the bishops. Subsequently the influence and
opposition of the latter compelled his resignation, and he
made way for Grabowski, a creature of Novosiltsoff.
Popular dissatisfaction at the rigid Press censorship now
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